The Democratic dilemma is an 
interesting study of paradoxes. Cur- 
rent developments emphasize a con- 
dition that has been generally rec- 
ognized for a long time: the syn- 
thetic amalgamation of the indus- 
trial North and the old South. 
These groups, diametrically opposed, 
were held together only by FDR 
magnetism and war pressures. A 
split along ideological lines was in- 
evitable. It has come at about the 
worst possible time, and under the 
worst conceivable conditions for the 
over-all interests of the party. 

Southern Democrats feel deeply 
on the issue of civil rights. The 
President’s stand can lead to party 
revolution. On the other hand, Tru- 
MAN apparently felt that he had to 
make the issue to offset WALLACE 
whose strength in Northern indus- 
trial centers is not to be taken 
lightly. Because of what they con- 
sider his inept handling of this and 
other matters, the President has 
roused the ire of party leaders. For 
the past fortnight, in Washington, 
there has been open talk of nomi- 
nating some other Democrat as 
standard-bearer. This would be 
injurious evidence of disunity. 
Meanwhile, Republicans are begin- 
ning to feel they can win with any 
candidate. This is damaging to 
DEWEY (unwanted by many party 
leaders) and increases chances of a 
DEWEY-TaFt deadlock, resulting in 
a compromise candidate. 
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Dr Epw A_ STRECKER, psychia- 
trist, Univ of Pa: “We must stop 
the damnable system of praising 
parents just because they’re par- 
ents.” 1-Q 

Prof Leo SzILarD, atomic scien- 
tist: “Neither the US nor Russia 
wants a war. They just want to 
win the war if there is one.” 2-Q 

Sen W LEE O’DANIEL, of Tex: 
“What this country needs is more 
ex-Congressmen and_representa- 
tives.” 3-Q 

Sir HarTLeEY SHAwcrossS, British 
Att’y Gen’l: “I hope we shall al- 
ways remain a parliamentary democ- 
racy, but I hope also that our ties 
with Soviet Russia will become 
closer and closer. But friendship 
and alliance with Russia is no 
reason why we should adopt the 
same mach’y of gov’t.” 4-Q 


Pres Harry S TRUMAN: “Freedom 
is a word which is found in every 


language.” 5-Q 


FREDERICK OsBorN, U S delegate 
to UN Atomic Energy Commission: 
“The Soviet Union .. . is subsidiz- 
ing poverty in Europe and main- 
taining armed forces at approx 
30% of her wartime peak.” 6-Q 

DwicHt D_ EISENHOWER, pres- 
elect of Columbia Univ: “Condi- 
tions today are sufficiently turbu- 
lent that war might be visited upon 
the world without the impetus of 
planning or deliberate policy. One 
isolated action might precipitate 
conflict and, once started in a 
critical area, war leaps across new 
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borders and quickly involves other 
nations whose whole desire’ is for 
peace.” 7-Q 


KLEMENT GOTTWALD, Premier of 
Czechoslovakia: “Merely changing 
a few people in the Gov’t is not 
enough. New stage settings are not 
enough. We will be merciless in 
gettings rid of the agents of do- 
mestic and foreign reaction.” 8-Q 


Witson Wyatt, Nat’) Chairman, 
Americans for Democratic Action: 
“It is not enough for a society to 
guarantee the physical survival of 
its inhabitants; it must also nour- 
ish the dignity of an ordinary hu- 
man being.” 9-Q 

CarRL Compton, pres of Mass Inst 
of Technology, urging universal 
military training: “If another war 
comes it is very inconceivable that 
the U S will be immune for 2 yrs 
to train its troops again.” 10-Q 

Cuas LINDSAY CHURCHILL, Boston 
architect, predicting that atomic 
war would turn U §S into nation of 
cave dwellers: “(Unless peace is 
preserved) we may as well start 
digging better and bigger caves to 
solve our housing shortage.” 11-Q 
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ABILITY—1 

Most* anyone will admit that he 
couldn’t conduct a symphony, per- 
form an appendectomy, or even run 
an automobile factory—but rarely 
do we find a man who doesn’t think 
he can sing tenor or handle a big 
gov't job!”"—News & Views, hm, 
Gen'l Motors Corp’n. 


AGE—Youth—2 

If I wish to know everything, I 
go to a young man, but if I desire 
to know one thing, I seek an older 
man. — JOHN A SHEDD, Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


ANCESTRY—3 

He who boasts of his ancestors 
confesses that his family is better 
dead than alive-—Sunshine Mag- 
azine. 


ANGER—4 
Anger is only one letter short of 
danger.—Indpls Transit News. 


BEHAVIOR—5 

The vicious cleavage between 
pious claims and real action has 
to be eliminated. The real treat- 
ment of people in daily life is not 
shaped by the emphatic rejection 
of hatred in public meetings, but 
in those day-to-day actions which 
usually are hidden from any pub- 
licity—New Yorker Staats-Zeitung 
und Herold. (German daily, N Y) 


BOOKS—6 

A survey by the American Li- 
brary Ass’n, based on books read, 
indicates that Americans were in- 
terested in 1947 in (1) Personal 
problems; (2) Housing; and (3) 
Business. Books on World War II, 


internat’l] problems, and atomic en- 
ergy were in small demand.—Survey 
Bulletin. 


CHILDREN—7 

Children are not miniature copies 
of adults; they are themselves peo- 
ple.—JOSEPHINE POYNTER, American 
Home. 


CONTENTMENT—8 

A Quaker put up a sign on a va- 
cant piece of ground next to his 
house: “I will give this lot to any- 
one who is really satisfied.” 

A wealthy farmer, as he rode by, 
read it. Stopping he said, “Since 
my Quaker friend is going to give 
that piece away, I may as well 
have it as anyone else. I am rich. 
I have all I need, so I am able to 
qualify.” He went to the door. 

“And is thee really satisfied?” 
asked the Quaker. 

“T have all I need and am well 
satisfied.” . 

“Friend,” said the other, “if thee 
is satisfied, what does thee want 


with my lot?”-—-Sunday School 
Times. 

CRISIS—9 

The Chinese write the word, 
crisis, with 2 characters, one of 
which means “danger” and the 
other “opportunity.” — Speaker's 


Notebook. (Whittlesey House) 


DEMOCRAC Y—Responsibility—10 

Upon one occasion one soldier, 
accused of cowardice, was brought 
before Alexander the Great. The 
king turned to the soldier, whose 
name also was Alexander, and said: 
“Either you must get into the fore- 
front of the battle or you must 
change your name, for you bear a 
great name!” 

We, Americans, bear a_ great 
name. Either we must get into the 
forefront of the battle for democra- 
cy, or we will be forced to change 
our name. — SELDEN F WALDO, 
“Foundations of a Happy Society,” 
Vital Speeches, 2-15-’48. 


DRINK—Drinking—11 

The study of alcoholism is a new 
science and the statistics are mea- 
ger but such statistics as are avail- 
able indicate that the majority of 
America’s 3,750,000 excessive drink- 
ers and 750,000 chronic alcoholics 
began their drinking as children. 
The Grapevine, organ of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, recently distributed a 
questionnaire to its readers. Of 
those replying, 65.3% confessed that 


they had become drunk for the Ist 
time between the ages of 15 and 19; 
6.1% between the ages of 10 and 
14; and 1% under the age of 10. 
This means that more than 70% 
of the alcoholics replying began 
drinking heavily before they were 
out of their teens.—Scientific Tem- 
perance Jnl. 


ECONOMY—12 

There is economy. And there’s the 
big economical family package hold- 
ing 5 times as much as you'll ever 
use.—Washington Star. 


EDUCATION—Salary—13 

The median salary for the college 
graduate in 1939 was $2,046 com- 
pared with the median salary of 
$1,454 for the high school graduate, 
$1,104 for the grade school graduate, 
and $473 for the person with no 
school.—Census Bureau report. 


* ania — on a a ee ee ee eee 

| As Others See Us... 
| A French woman recently | 
| wrote a friend of mine hoping | 
| that she wasn’t suffering for | 
| she knew that terrible snow | 
| storm in N Y must make things | 
| unbearable. My friend’s home is | 
| 400 miles from Gotham. All that | 
the average European knows of | 
the U S is N Y and Hollywood. | 
A Hollander said, “It is not un- | 
derstandable to me, your custom | 
of not using your churches for | 
weddings.” Upon questioning, he | 
explained, “Why, your weddings I 
are all in airplanes, on moun- 
tains with skis, or in Holly- | 
wood.,,—Durez Molder, hm, Du- | 
| 
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EUROPE—Postwar—15 

Three blocks and 5 min’s from the 
embassy in Warsaw I saw 2 human 
figures stirring about in a pile of 
rubble. I stopped to find out what 
they were doing. Two little girls in 
winter coats and bonnets had found 
a steel beam sticking up above the 
pile, and had persuaded some grown- 
up to hang a rope swing from the 
beam. Turn about, these eternal 
symbols of a new world were swing- 
ing merrily above the grave of the 


old. — HELENA HUNTINGTON SMITH, 
“Orchids and Ruins,” Pathfinder, 
2-25-"48. 


EXERCISE—Spiritual—16 

Spiritual muscles are as depend- 
ent on exercise as physical ones.— 
Christian Union Herald. 
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EXPERIENCE—17 

Psychology has shown that indi- 
vidual experience produces a tune 
which the soundingboard of tem- 
perament merely accentuates.—Dr 
EMANUEL MILLER, “Taste and Tem- 
perament,” The Listener (London), 
1-15-48. 


GOSSIP—18 

Beware the person who always 
knows the very latest about every- 
one, and is ready to tell you about 
it. He is like a sausage grinder— 
thru wide ears he takes in mat’ls 
of wide variation, but thru one 
small mouth they all come out, 
well mixed and with an alarming 
sameness.—T elescope-Messenger. 


GROWTH—19 

It was Roger’s 1st day at kinder- 
garten and he wandered around 
examining the low table and chairs, 
the cupboards and coat hooks with- 
in easy reach of little hands, and 
the lavatory where everything was 
just the right size for 5-yr-olds. 
Finally he walked up to the teacher 
and announced, “I don’t like it here. 
There’s nothing to grow up to.”— 
Pat Fey, Today’s Woman. 


HEARING—vs Listening—20 

Out of the mouths of the inex- 
perienced comes a _ penetrating 
analysis of one of the most im- 
portant barriers to successful per- 
sonal relationships. Altho people are 
able to hear, yet listening is “ap- 
plied hearing.” As the old lady said 
when she was asked the difference 
between listening and hearing: 
“Well, I hear my old man getting 
up and going downstairs at 6 o’clock 
every morning—but I don’t listen 
because if I did I should have to 
get up and make him a cup of tea.” 
—J MACALISTER BREW, Further 
Education. (Great Britain) 


HOUSING—21 

A woman rec’d an invitation to 
a housewarming recently. It bore 
an incidental and probably unin- 
tentional comment on the housing 
situation. 

After giving date, hr, and place 
of the party, guests were instructed 
to: “Ring bell on far side of garage 
door.”—P M 


LANGUAGE—22 

I never could understand why a 
person speaking only English should 
think it funny to hear broken Eng- 
lish spoken by a foreigner who 
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could speak 10 other languages, 
too.——GRACIE ALLEN, syndicated col. 


LAW—23 

Men would be great criminals if 
they neeed as many laws as they 
make.—EarL RINEY, Church Mgt. 


r A Thought for Spring | 


And he gave it there his opin- 
| ion ... that whoever could make 
| 2 ears of corn, or 2 blades of | 
| grass, to grow upon a spot of | 
| ground where only one grew be- | 
| fore, would deserve better of | 
| mankind and do more essential | 
| service to his country, than the | 
| whole race of politicians put to- | 
| gether. — JonaTHAN Swirt, Gul- | 
: liver’s Travels 24 | 
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LENT—25 

Some yrs ago at the beginning 
of Lent a clergyman said to his 
congregation. “We cannot know 
whether we have kept Lent until 
next Lent begins. What the quality 
of our lives has been during the yr 
between Lents will indicate how 
valuable Lent has been to each of 
us.” His thought leads one to ques- 
tion the importance of so many 
addit’l church services during Lent. 

How about addit’l] good deeds for 
our fellow men during Lent? The 
late Dr Wilfred Grenfell said: “It 
is not more services which the 
world needs but more service.” — 


Letter to the editor, Hartford Cour- 
ant. 


LOVE—26 

Love is like a bazaar. The admit- 
tance is free but it costs you some- 
thing before you get out.—SypDNEY 
TREMAYNE, Tatlings. (John Lane 
The Bodley Head Ltd.) 


MAN—Balanced—27 

The balanced man is he whose 
thoughts soar on the wings of vis- 
ion—but whose feet remain on the 
rocks of reality—J A ROSENKRANZ, 
Thoughts To Live By. (Stone & 
Pierce) 


ORIGIN—“Double in Brass”—28 
This expression dates from the 
time when almost every American 
village and town took great pride 
in its local band. Employers ad- 
vertised for workmen who _ also 
could play a band instrument or 
“double in brass.”—Record Stock- 
man, 





PEACE—29 

Peace will be found only in un- 
derstanding. Harmony within a na- 
tion will come only with under- 
standing. The great job that this 
country has—the great job that the 
world has—is for each race, reli- 
gion, and group to understand, ap- 
preciate, and respect the other. — 
Glos Narodu. (Polish wkly, Jersey 
City) 


PERSISTENCE—Reward—30 

When you feel that being per- 
sistent is a task, think of the bee! 
A red clover blossom contains less 
than %th of a grain of sugar; 
7,000 grains are req’d to make a Ib 
of honey; a bee, flitting here and 
there for sweetness, must visit 
56,000 clover heads for a pound of 
honey; and there are about 60 
flower tubes to each clover head. 
When a bee performs that opera- 
tion 60 times 56,000, or 3,360,000 
times, it secures sweetness enough 
for only 1 lb of honey!—Mutual Mo- 
ments, hm, Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Ass’n. 


PERSPECTIVE—31 

In an old book there is a man 
who had a mania for building tow- 
ers. He succeeded at last in building 
one tower with 11,000 stairs. Just 
as he was ready to congratulate 
himself upon his accomplishment, 
he looked up and saw the stars.— 
Chaplain. 
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AUTOMOBILES—Accessories: An 
Oregon inventor has perfected a de- 
vice which signals the driver of a 


motor vehicle with an_ electric 
warning button when a tire has 
become dangerously deflated. (Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine) 


CANCER — Diagnosis: Two new 
tests will help physicians in diag- 
nosing cancer. In one test, pa- 
tient’s blood is exposed to ultra- 
violet light. If blood glows, it indi- 
cates normality. In other tests, two 
dyes are added to blood plasma. 
When cancer is_ present, dyes 
change from blue to lavender and 
a clot is formed within 10 min’s. 
When clot is grayish-white, it indi- 
cates no cancer. This test proved 
accurate in 86% of 681 test cases. 
(LAWRENCE N GALTON, Nat’l Home 
Monthly). 


GADGETS: Paint brush attach- 
ment to keep paint off window 
panes when painting sash consists 
of broad arrow-shaped metal guard: 
fits over bristles and holds them 
away from wrong surfaces. (Science 
Service) 


HORTICULTURE: New drug may 
be brushed on tip of a plant to 
shock it. Result has caused a bot- 
tleneck squash to grow without its 
neck; spearmint with lemon flavor. 
(Hartford Courant Magazine) 


INVENTIONS: Newest portable 
typewriter weighs only 8% lbs and 
is about 3 in’s high when in use. 
Writes a 9-in line and can be used 
to make 5 or 6 carbons. (Grit) 


TESTING DEVICES: Dr Eliot B 
Chappie, Harvard Univ anthropolo- 
gist, is preparing to install per- 
_ sonality testing machines in 3 NY 
and Chicago dep’t stores. Job seek- 
ers are interviewed in the presence 
of the machine which, by timing 
their answers, reportedly measures 
tendencies to take the initiative, 
interrupt, argue, dominate, or sub- 
mit. (Newsweek) 


Page Four 


PESSIMISM—32 

A pessimist is a person who is 
seasick during the entire voyage of 
life —Ladies’ Home Jnl. 

A pessimist is a man who backed 
an optimist. — MARY PETTIBONE 
Poote, A Glass Eye at a Keyhole. 
(Dorrance) 


RACE—33 
Nationality (language) is purely 
cultural and political. The only 


race is the human race. 

It is silly to think that because 
one speaks a different language 
that his blood is different from that 
of his neighbor. If that were true, 
there -would be a biological change 
when one learned to speak another 
language, and woe unto the fellow 
who learns to talk pig-latin or 
grunts when he bends over to tie 
his shoelaces.—Letter to the editor, 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


RUSSIA—Postwar—34 

The difference between the reality 
of Soviet industry and the flatter- 
ing portrait painted by Communist 
propagandists is great. One is re- 
minded of these papier-mache sil- 
houettes of automobiles used by 
vaudeville comedians. 

When the contraption lst appears 
on the stage with a man at the 
wheel, it appears to be a finished 
vehicle. It is only when it turns, 
revealing the comedian pedaling 
furiously on a bicycle, that its lim- 
itations are revealed. DrEw 
Mippteton, N Y Times Service. 


SCIENCE—35 

Someone has described science as 
an orderly arrangement of what at 
the moment seem to be facts.— 
Research Viewpoint, hm, Esselen 
Research Corp’n. 


SECURITY—36 

In 1939 there were 5 major secret 
police forces in the world—in Ger- 
many, in the Soviet Union, in Ja- 
pan, in Spain and in Italy. Today 
there are 39 secret police agencies 
in 36 countries, all representing 
major instruments of the modern 
state. This may be a natural after- 
math -of war, since political up- 
heavals usually follow in its wake, 
leading to a limitation of civil lib- 
erties and an expansion of politi- 
cal law enforcement agencies. What 
is truly alarming about both the 
great number of these political po- 
lice forces and their organizational 
structure is their apparent per- 


manency and all-pervading influ- 
ence. In at least 15 countries the 
secret police is a major factor in 
policy making and appears to be 
there to stay. — MILTON LIPSON, 
“Terror: The World’s Fastest Grow- 
ing Business.” UN World, 2-’48. 


SPEECH—S peaking—37 

When you make a speech, take 
a little bit of your heart, and lay 
it on the table. — Davin QUIGLEY, 
Toastmaster. 


SUSPICION—Unfounded—38 

A suspicious citizen reported to 
the FBI that he was sure a neigh- 
bor of his, a gov’t employee, was a 
Communist. Asked his reasons for 
believing so, he said that when- 
ever the man left his ap’t he de- 
liberately walked on the grass, al- 
tho a sign said plainly “Keep Off 
the Grass.”—J EpGar Hoover, “How 
the FBI Finds Disloyal Gov’t 


» Workers,” Liberty, 3-’48. 


TAXES—39 

It is computed that Americans 
pay more for gov’t than for food. 
A Congo tribe got around this by 
eating the tax collector—Buffalo 
Evening News 


THANKFULNESS—40 

A thief broke into the modest 
dwelling of Matthew Henry, the 
celebrated scholar, and stole his 
purse. But the busy, cheerful old 
gentleman, far from being cast 
down, turned to his diary and in- 
dited this cheerful observation: 

“Let me be thankful: lst, because 
I was never robbed before; 2nd, 
because altho he took my purse, 
he did not take my life; 3rd, be- 
cause altho he took all I possessed, 
it was not much; and, 4th, because 
it was I who was robbed; not I 
who robbed.”—Wall St Jnl. 


WOMEN—Age—41 

A carnival man recently disclosed 
a few of the signposts that enable 
him to estimate a woman’s age with 
reasonable accuracy: At 20, hori- 
zontal lines begin to appear on the 
neck. At 25, criss-cross lines on her 
hands begin to deepen. After 30, 
waist and hips start to thicken. 
At 35, come the tell-tale wrinkles 
about the eyes. At 40, folds beneath 
the eyes put in their appearance. 
After 50, the mouth grows grim.— 
Omaha World-Herald. 
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A Passenger on the Ark 


The critics said: “H W HEINSHEIMER is the man 
who talks like a book. Menagerie in F Sharp (Double- 
day, $2.75) is the book that talks like a man.” For 15 
yrs Heinsheimer was an editor and head of the opera 
dep’t in the biggest music-publishing house in Europe. 
For 10 yrs he was editor of Anbruch, the most pro- 
gressive musical magazine in Europe. 


My Heinsheimer is now editor and 


mgr of Boosey & Hawkes, well-known N Y music publishing firm. 

In these wise and witty memoirs of a music-hunting man, there is 
everything you could want to know about how an opera gets written, how 
music is written and adapted for iie movies, how a conductor goes about 
organizing a symphony orchestra, what the future of America in music is 
apt to be and a thousand other things which are just as important and 
much funnier. In the following story Mr Heinsheimer welcomes a friend 


in his 1st American broadcast. 


“Good luck,” I said, as Ernst 
Krenek went down the narrow, 
winding stairs that lead from the 
Artist’s Room of Boston’s Symphony 
Hall to the stage. He looked back 
with a worried and uneasy smile, 
waved, and was gone. I heard a 
mild trickle of applause as Ernst 
made his way across the stage and 
bowed to the audience. He shook 
hands with the concert master, sat 
down at the piano, and looked up at 
the conductor. The conductor raised 
his baton, the orchestra snapped to 
att’n, and the lst American per- 
formance of Ernst Krenek’s “Piano 
Concerto No 2” began. 

It was a typical Fri afternoon 
audience of old, distinguished-look- 
ing ladies, and here and there a 
scattering of old, distinguished- 
looking gentlemen. Every Fri aft- 
ernoon for generations had found 
them there — always in Row F. I 
felt nervous and uncomfortable, like 
a stranger who had gotten into the 
wrong funeral. Everybody seemed to 
know everybody, and they greeted 
each other with the assured non- 
chalance of people who had grown 
old together in Row F. 

Ernst Krenek had only recently 
come to America from Vienna. He 
had once been a successful compos- 
er. His operas and symphonies had 
been performed everywhere, even 
in the Metropolitan Opera in N Y 
... but now he was a refugee from 
fascism. His music had been banned, 
his properties confiscated. He had 
come to America to begin again. 

Few of the people had ever heard 
his name. 1 watched them thumbing 
thrutheir programs, searching for 
information. I knew the concerto he 
was playing. It was written in the 
modern idiom, it was radical, atonal, 
aggressive music. I had been pres- 
ent in Europe when it had been 
booed and hissed. 


I looked at the couple next to me. 
They were lovely’ people, but they 
couldn’t possibly enjoy the strange 
music that came floating from the 
stage. But they did not whistle, they 
did not boo, they did not walk out. 
The whole audience applauded a 
young radical composer from 
abroad. 

I wasn’t fooled. I knew this wasn’t 
enthusiastic approval of Krenek’s 
concerto. I knew the polite ap- 
plause; the hands clap but the 
hearts are silent. But I couldn't 
classify the applause of that Fri 
afternoon in Boston. It was a dif- 
ferent kind of applause. “We don’t 
know what kind of bird you are, 
stranger,” it seemed to say, “but we 
are going to give you a chance. 
We'll do it because you’re a fellow 
man and an artist, because you 
came here as we did and our fore- 
fathers, to seek freedom and op- 
portunity .. .” I looked at Ernst. 
He looked happy, assured, complete- 
ly changed. He didn’t stoop any 
more and the worried look had dis- 
appeared from his face. 

The people next to me were quiet. 
The old lady was reading the pro- 
gram. After a while she said some- 
thing that should put that unknown 
Boston lady among the great think- 
ers of our time. “Conditions,” the 
old lady said, “conditions in Europe 
must be dreadful.” 

I never forgot those words. I un- 
derstood that she had drawn a clear 
line between the Old and the New 
World, the world that had produced 
that music and the New World, her 
world . . . but this European com- 
poser who just left the stage was 
not a visitor from Europe. He 
wasn’t here to pick up a few dollars 
and go back to Vienna. His Vienna 
was gone. His Europe was gone. 

He was a passenger on Noah’s 
Ark. 





The Nails 
CHAS WHARTON STORK 


So, you’re stretched on the planks, 
you schemer, 

Earth disturber, heaven blasphe- 
mer. 

You’ve been a wonder for getting 
in wrong. 

Somebody fetch the nails along! 


What the ist one? Envy, is’t? 

Spread out his fingers, clamp the 
wrist... 

Hate is the hammer to pound it 
thru. 

Strike! . . . Aha! how’s that for 
a 

Next his right hand. What’s the 
nail? 

Scorn. I see his lips go pale. 


Well he knows that its iron tooth 
Is worse than Envy’s barb un- 
couth ... 


Now for the nails to stop his feet 
From gathering dust on the com- 
mon street. 


Here is Malice, an ugly spike, 

Long with a good broad head to 
strike... 

As for the other foot, fetch out 
Fear. 

Ho! you have dogged us many a 
ee 

Often you used to trouble our peace 

With a strange soft tread that nev- 
er would cease... 


But, thank our stars! we’ve escaped 
at last, 

Pursued you in turn and nailed 
you fast. 


Brothers to-night we may all sleep 
fair 

And each be proud to have done 

his share. . . 


Lift him up. Let the show begin — 
Which was the nail, friend, that 
you drove in? — Abridged from 
The Story of Jesus in the World’s 
Literature, edited by EpDw WaAaGEN- 
KNECHT. (Creative Age Press) 
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<= $000 STORIES® 


You Can Use 


A clergyman and a businessman 
bore identical names and lived in 
the same city» The clergyman died 
at the same time that the business- 
man took a trip to southern Calif. 
Upon reaching the coast, the 
businessman sent his wife a wire 
informing her of his safe arrival. 

Unfortunately the following mes- 
sage was mistakenly delivered to 
the clergyman’s widow: “Arrived 
safely — heat terrific.” — Wm H 
RUSSELL, Townsend Nat’l Wkly. a 


“ ” 


it’s strange how people will 
belittle their property at tax pay- 
ing time, but what praise they 
have for it when an opportunity 
to sell comes along. — Marion 
(Wis) Advertiser. 


“ ” 


The mayor of Dallas was a guest 
on the Bergen-McCarthy show, and 
the mayor happens to be in the ice 
cream business. This prompted 
Charlie McCarthy to remark that 
the mayor’s battle cry was “Re- 
member the alamode!”—Milwaukee 
Jnl. b 

There is something feminine 
about a tree. It does a strip 
tease in the fall, goes about 
with bare limbs all winter, gets 

a new outfit every spring and 

lives off the saps all summer.— 

GLENN E BUNNELL, Cedar Coun- 

ty News. 

A small boy I know understands 
his younger brother’s speech better 
than their parents and interprets 
for them. The other day the young- 
er One was chattering away in his 
usual incomprehensible gibberish. 

“What does he say, Michael?” 
asked the father. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” ans’d Mich- 
ael. “He’s just talking scribble.”— 
Time & Tide. (England) c 

Build a better sousetrap and 
the world will beat down your 
doors!—P K THomaJAN, Humor 

Business. 


The footsore hobo walked along 
the highway, thumbing his nose at 
the passing cars. Another hitch- 
hiker watched the hobo’s gesture 
in amazement. 

“Hey, feller,” cried the 2nd hitch- 


I DIDN’T LAUGH AT THIS ONE 
Hy GARDNER 
Parade 

A group of men were quietly 
discussing the subject of 
whether or not America should 
increase its stockpile of atomic 
bombs—and somebody put the’ 
question up to elder statesman 
Bernard M Baruch. Mr Baruch 
paused a few moments, then 
shrugged his shoulders in a 
gesture of helplessness. “If we 
do have another war, gentle- 
men,” he said, “I’m afraid 
we'll run out of people long be- 
fore we run out of ammunition.” 


hiker, “if you’re looking for a lift, 
why thumb your nose at the cars? 
You'll never get a ride that way.” 

The hobo shrugged. “Who cares?” 


he chirped. “‘This is my lunch 
hr.”—MarRK HELLINGER, Pictorial Re- 
Review. d 


“ ” 


A newspaper man has been 
denied permission to enter 
Russia. Publication of his new 
book, Russia from the Inside, is 
expected nert mo.—Banking. 

As the wedding ceremony of an 
actor and actress began, he offered 
her his arm to escort her down the 
aisle. She shook her head. “No,” 
she sighed, “you take my arm. I 
know the way better than you do.” 
—LeEo GuILD, Coronet. e 

She’s the kind of girl who 
likes to whisper sweet nothing 
doings in your ear.—Broadcast- 
er. 

An irate mother had reprimanded 
her young son for fighting with a 
playmate. The lad hung his head 
in shame and promised never to 
do it again. Several days later, she 
noticed he had a black eye plus a 
few minor scratches. 

“What have you been up to, 
young man?” she demanded. “I 
want an explanation, and I want 
the truth.” 


“Aw, gee, Mom,” the boy pro- 


tested, “do I have to give you 
both?”—Jos KELLER, Woman. f 
Some people are like blotters. 
They soak it all in but get it 
all. backwards. — Construction 
Digest. 


She laid the still white form be- 
side those that had gone before. 
No groan, no sigh burst from her. 
Then suddenly she let forth a cry 
that pierced the still morning air, 
making it vibrate with a _ thou- 
sand echoes. It seemed to come 
from her very soul. Twice the cry 
was repeated, then all was quiet 
again. She would lay another egg 
tomorrow.—Good Business. g 


“ ” 


It will take more than a Red 
signal to stop our Freedom 
Train.—Pathfinder. 


“ ” 


A New Guinea missionary once 
got his flock into church with a 
wkly bribe of tobacco. When the 
supply ran out the natives issued 
an ultimatum. It was simple, but 
to the point: 

“No more tobacco, no more Hal- 
lelujah!” — Glascow Herald. (Scot- 
land) h 

IOU: A paper wait.—Louis- 
ville Courier-Jnl Magazine. 


ville Courier-Jnl Magazine. 

“These are the hrs. These are the 
min’s and these are the sec’s,” I 
explained to my niece while teach- 
ing her how to tell time by the 
family clock. 

She looked puzzled for a moment, 
then asked: “But auntie, where are 
the jiffies?’—Mrs GEO W CanRTER, 
Rocky Moutain Empire Magazine. i 


This yr politicians will be 
sworn into office and cussed 
out afterward.——Bos HAWK, ra- 
dio program. 


A Philadelphia gentleman who 
has been waiting a long time for a 
telephone reports that he was over- 
joyed the other evening when he 
ret’d to his ap’t and found that the 
phone co had installed a new in- 
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strument. Attached to it, however, 
was a printed card informing him 
that the telephone was not yet in 
service and would not be until some 
unspecified date. Our man’s dejec- 
tion was only slightly relieved by 
concluding paragraph on the card: 
“You will be informed of the day 
service will start. In the meantime, 
you may practice dialing if you 
wish.”—New Yorker j 


A ret’d traveler reports that the 
presence of the UN in N Y has af- 
fected the Manhattan vernacular. 
During rush hr, he heard a subway 
guard yell at the crowds. “Lookit 
where yah goin’, see voo play!”— 
HARLAN MILLER, Des Moines Regis- 
ter. k 


Case History 

Of a Taxpayer 
Now is the time for all good men 
To file their Income Tax again 


Fetcheth check stubs, pen, and 
paddeth 


ae ee 


Gross tax, net tax, surtax—addeth | 
Addeth, addeth, addeth, addeth | 
Addeth, addeth, addeth, addeth | 


Here cracks a noble mind! Too | 
baddeth 


Shot to pieces, driven maddeth 


By what he hath, and what he 
haddeth—W F MIkKscu, Every- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
body’s Wkly. 1 | 


A mother was playing with her 
child, who had recently learned the 
alphabet. Raising her arm straight 
above her head, she asked: “what 
letter is this?” 

“An I,” Karl gleefully responded. 
“Now make a W!” — Christian 
Science Monitor. m 


When a wife insists on wear- 
ing the pants, some other wom- 
an is usually wearing the fur 
coat. — Northwest Insurance 
News, hm, Northwest Ins Co. 


Phillip, age 4, was being put to 
bed by his grandmother. He knelt 
to say his prayers. After he had 
finished the usual “Now I lay me 
down to sleep,” and “God bless Ma- 
ma, Daddy,” etc, he paused for 
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a moment and then added, “God 
bless God.” 

He looked up at his grandmother 
and, feeling that some explanation 
might be needed, he said, “I said 
that because I like Him.”—Sunday.n 


There are 3 great passings in 
American history: (1) passing 
of the Indian, (2) passing of 
the buffalo, (3) passing of the 
buck.—THEODORE RUBIN, English 
Digest. 


Sailor’s Wife: “Remember when 
we were lst married—you used to 
say I had a shape like a beautiful 
ship?” 

Sailor: “Yeah, but your cargo 
has shifted.”—Ry Employees’ Jnl.o 


With the architectural 
changes being made in _ the 
White House, Harvey Stone now 
calls the tenants “Porchy and 
Bess.”—EaRL WILSON, syndicated 
col. 


My pastor was invited to con- 
duct a Sunday service in another 
town and asked me to go along 
for company. During his sermon, 
someone placed one of the collec- 
tion plates in the chair he had 
just vacated. When he finished 
speaking he stepped back from the 
pulpit without turning around and 
sat squarely on the plate! He 
jumped up, held the plate aloft, 
and said, “Well, I always try to 
put something in the collection!”— 
Ros’t G CHANEY. p 

If conditions today were as 
bad as too many people paint 
them, they’d be a lot worse 
than they are. — Dubuque (Ja) 

/ Telegraph Herald. 


i “ ” 


j A customer in a Boston animal 


store was contemplating the pur- 
chase of a parrot which, so far, had 
evinced no sign of life other than 
to cock a malevolent eye at her. 
Finally, she asked, “Does he talk?” 

The salesman looked embarrassed. 
“Yes, ma’am, he talks, but he 
doesn’t wish to be quoted.”—Watch- 
man-Exraminer. q 


It was high noon at the Mosque. 
The high priest was_ intoning, 
“There is no God but God and Ma- 
homet is his prophet.” 





In Grand Rapids, Ia, an appli- 
cant for a driver’s license, failing 
in the written examination, ex- 
plained that he had just purchased 
a new set of teeth and couldn’t 
read because he couldn’t pronounce 
the words. 

Adv in Kingston (N Y) Freeman: 
“Wanted, cook, to live in. Willing 
to lend diamonds and mink coat 
for 1 day off each wk.” 


A voice broke in, “He is not!” 

The congregation turned, and 
among the sea of brown faces was 
a small yellow face. 

The priest straightened up and 
said, “There seems to be a little 
Confucian here.”"—Tulane Univ Ur- 
chin. r 


Betty: “I hear you’ve accepted El- 
mer’s proposal. Did he happen to 
mention that he had proposed to 
me?” 

Netty: “Oh, not specifically. He 
did say he’d done a lot of foolish 
things before he met me.”—Wooden 
Barrel, hm, Associated Cooperage of 
America. 8 


The grain mkt _ speculators 
seem to be just grass roots poli- 
ticians who have gone to seed. 
—Chilton (Wis) Times-Jnl. 

This is the season of weather 
stories. Out in the great open spaces 
of eastern Oklahoma the wind blows 
so hard that the boys often use it 
to ride to town on. One day a visi- 
tor noticed a log chain hanging 
from a limb near a lonely cabin. 
He asked the settler what purpose 
it served. 

“Well, stranger,” the man repl’d, 
“when I wake up in the morning I 
peek thru a crack in the cabin and 
take a look at that there chain. If 
it’s a-hangin’ down, everything is 
all right. But if the chain is a- 
stickin’ straght out from that there 
limb, I figger it’s too windy for me 
work.”—Spotlight. t 
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Turn Your Cross 

Into a Plus Sign 
WorrAL G SONASTINE 

During the war a patrol plane 
was forced down in the ocean, and 
its two occupants swam to a near- 
by coral reef about 200 yds long, 
with not a sign of vegetation. At 
one end of the island, however, the 
2 fliers found a rough wooden cross. 
It stood about 10 ft high and was 
made of 2 heavy pieces of ship’s 
timber. 

The fliers had enough water to 
last 3 days, and that time passed 
quickly without a sign of a boat or 
plane coming near. They had, how- 
ever, discovered a tiny green speck 
far off on the horizon. It was evi- 
dently another island, one on which 
there was vegetation, but it must 
have been at least 20 mi’s away. 
The men decided to start swimming 
toward the other island. 

“Look, Mason,” said the flier, 
“we'll never be able to make that 
long swim without something to 
support us. So, let’s take down that 
cross and use it to help us keep 
afloat on the trip.” 

“Nothing doing,” repl’d Mason. 
“That would be sure to bring us bad 
luck. You can’t tear a cross down 
like that. It would be sacrilegious.” 

An argument ensued, and it be- 
gan to look as tho Mason would win 
his point, but the other lad insisted 
that his plan was the logical one 
to follow. “I don’t know much about 
religion,” he said, “but I read some- 
thing in camp last wk about a little 
boy who called a cross a ‘plus sign.’ 
The writer said we should all stop 
regarding the tross as a minus sign 
and begin to think of it as a plus 
sign. He said that was what Jesus 
did. In his case, crucifixion plus 
resurrection equaled victory. So, 
why can’t we make a plus sign out 
of this cross and use it to save us?” 

Mason finally gave in. Early the 
next morning they put the cross 
into the water. It kept them afloat 
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during the long swim to the other 
island. There they obtained food 
and water and were eventually 
picked up by a rescue plane.—Your 
Life. 


Men of real vision 
PETE SIMER 

A friend called at the gov’s man- 
sion and asked for a high official 
position. The gov told his friend 
that he wasn’t the man for the job. 

“But why not?” asked his friend. 
“We've been friends for yrs.” 

“Sure we've been friends, and we 
shall remain so. But you are not 
the man for this position and, with 
your permission, I will prove it.” 

He took a beautiful glass and 
filed it with sparkling water. 
“Now,” asked the gov, “what do you 
see?” 

The friend took the glass in his 
hands, looked at it closely, and 
ans’d, “Nothing.” 

“Are you certain?” the gov asked. 

The man looked into the glass 
again, more carefully. “Oh, I get it,” 
he said. “There’s a small speck of 
dirt in the bottom of the glass.” 

“That’s just what I was getting 
at,” revealed the gov. “You saw one 
tiny little speck of dirt. But you did 
not, or could not, see the wonderful, 
sparkling beauty in the water itself, 
or the magnificently fashioned, 
beautifully blown glass which holds 
it. All you could see was that in- 
finitely small part that was bad. 
Your vision is poor. Men who gov- 
ern a country, or a state must be 
able to see beyond the little blem- 
ishes on the skin of their brothers. 
They must have real vision — a 
vision which lets them look into 
the hearts of men to see the big- 
ness and goodness lying therein.”— 
Editorial, Wkly Progress. 


“ ” 


What Price Education?—Guy BEn- 
son, N Y Times Magazine, 2-29-’48. 
When Columbia Univ recently an- 
nounced a jump to $600 a yr for 
tuition as of next yr (about 33%) 


and a 7 to 17% rise in dormitory 
rents, it looked like the start of a 
new “wave” of higher charges for 
education in American colleges. 

Up to the end of 1947, according 
to the U S Office of Education, 
tuition in private colleges had al- 
ready risen 27% since 1939. For 
the same period state univ’s showed 
a 29% rise. And law school tuition 
has jumped 46%. The N Y Times 
made a comprehensive survey of 
the basic costs of going to college, 
covering tuition, student fees, dor- 
mitory and board expenses. The re- 
sults showed an over-all increase 
by 1947 of 37% over 1940. 

John Doe Jr could, for example, 
have lived and studied at the Univ 
of Wyo for $305 8 yrs ago, pro- 
vided that he was counting on no 
amenities. Today the same routine 
would cost him $473. Or if he were 
to enroll at Princeton, the total 
would have jumped from $1,036 to 


Dr Thad Hungate of Teachers | 
College finds that the student’s 
share in financing his education 
is increasing, while the propor- 
tion borne by public and philan- 
thropic funds is growing smaller. 
Dr Hungate believes that by 1965 
an annual outlay of $3 billion 
will be req’d to finance higher 
education. In his opinion public 
funds should acc’t for 2/3 of 
this total. 


Between the yr 1940 and today 
the number of college students has 
risen from the pre-war peak of 
1,500,000 to more than 2,500,000. 
By 1950 most educators believe the 
total enrollment will have reached 
3 million. This beanstalk growth at 
a time when prices are rising has 
kept lights burning late at night 
in college administration offices. 
... With an average of 30% of the 
country’s liberal arts colleges fac- 
ing a deficit this yr, it appears that 
future students may well face the 
problem already facing Columbia 
students. 

What legislators will say or the 
proponents of private education will 
offer as an alternative is hard to 
predict. But unless the cost of liv- 
ing takes a dip, the student of 1965 
will probably need some equivalent 
of the present GI Bill of Rights 
to help him thru college. Otherwise, 
it is difficult to imagine how the 
total college enrollment can long 
maintain its present high level. 
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